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case that the Church has spoken; for those who claim to be the
Church may not be part of the Church at all, and may all be in
error, 'just as Councils have often erred, especially that of
Constance, which erred most impiously of all'.1
There is no need to pursue this particular inquiry any farther;
for we have reached the point where Luther has become fully
and permanently aware of the conflict between himself and the
Papacy on the question of authority, and of the opposing claims
of the Bible, the Pope, and Councils to be the source and test of
religious truth. There is no evidence that his awareness of these
things ever diminished, and much evidence that it became, if
anything, stronger. This evidence abounds in, for instance,
the de servo Arbitrio of 1525, the von den Condlien und Kirchen of
1539, and the wider den Bapstum tzu Rom vom Teufel gegrundet of
1545-
We are therefore in a position to summarize our answer to the
first part of the question put at the beginning of this chapter: to
what extent, if at all, did Luther recognize the problem of
authority? Up to the date of- his 'evangelical conversion' in
1512-13 we have no reason at all to suppose that the question of
authority ever presented itself to his mind in any shape or form.
But the almost immediate result of his experience of justification
by faith was the conviction that the Scriptures provide the sole
and authoritative source of truth. But this conviction did not
bring with it the recognition that the Church as a whole or any
important member of it held any different view from his own on
the point. This recognition remains absent until after the posting
of the Ninety-five Theses. The controversy which this act evoked
gradually caused him to realize two things, firstly, that the Pope
and his supporters claimed an authority for the Papacy which,
could in no circumstances be reconciled with the supreme
authority of the Scriptures; secondly, that the belief in the
supremacy of the Scriptures involved the further belief that
Councils were capable of error and had in fact erred. The first
realization came just before and during the interview with
Cajetan, the second in the course of the Disputation at Leipzig.
Both the ideas thus arrived at, though first brought home to
Luther by the necessities of controversy, were expressed by him
fully and without qualification both in his immediately subse-
quent writings and from time to time throughout the rest
of his life.
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